ELECTRIC LIGHTING
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THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE LIGHTING
IN the early days of this century, electric lighting at home was regarded
as an expensive novelty and was available only to the few, who switched
on grudgingly and for as short a period as possible. This attitude, however
justified then, is obsolete in these days of almost universal supply;
electricity is now installed in over 75 per cent of the homes in this country.
The time has come when artificial light need no longer be considered an
inferior substitute for daylight, and in some respects it can give a better
service than natural lighting. We can control its colour and change it at
will; we can use it where and when we like; brightness and depth of
shadow are matters of choice. The one remaining restriction is in quan-
tity, for no artificial light source at present practicable for ordinary domestic
u'se can provide the flood of light received near a large window on a clear
day.
Probably more than half the waking home life of people who go out to
work is spent under artificial lighting. To them, windows to admit light
are substitutes for electric lighting fittings, and it is therefore only reason-
able to give earnest consideration to a lighting service which will be in
continual use for the greater part of conscious home life, and can have such
a large effect on comfort and well-being.
Artificial lighting, whether used by itself or to supplement natural
daylight, has a number of functions to fulfil. Lighting for preservation of
safety^ conservation of eyesight and avoidance of unnecessary fatigue
concerns health, while lighting for housework and homework, for con-
venience and decoration affects the ease with which household work is
done and the enjoyment of the home. It should be the business of the
.architect, the builder and the engineer to ensure that the lighting is so
contrived that it fulfils all its functions with generosity, and that it is
installed (except perhaps in houses of a purely temporary nature) in such
a fashion that the occupier can improve and extend it if he so desires
without too much interference with the structure. The more modest
the home the more necessary is this provision, for while the rich can
perhaps afford extensive alterations at a later date, the poor cannot do so.
It is very strongly urged that the complete basic lighting installation of
the house should be regarded as one of the normal household fittings in the
same way as the provision of the bath, the sink and similar necessities.
The builder should in fact provide and install lamps of proved reliability